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THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING MATURITY 
IN HIGH SCHOOL— IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE GRAY-ROGERS STUDY 


A. STERL ARTLEY 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


There is evidence of an increased interest in reading instruction 
on the secondary school level. Professional magazines are devoting 
more columns to articles dealing with junior and senior high school 
reading programs. More program space is being allocated to dis- 
cussions in this area in educational meetings. It is not uncommon 
to find a junior or senior high school actually carrying out a pilot 
program, while still other schools are making plans to inaugurate 
some type of reading program within a short period of time. 

The idea of a reading program in the secondary school is by no 
means new. As early as 1925 the National Society for the Study 
of Education boldly proposed in its Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
i that reading guidance should be provided on the junior and senior 

high school levels. In 1937, the same organization issued its second 
report in the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. In this report the committee 
proposed five important stages of reading development, the last 
one providing for the refinement of reading interests, habits, and 
tastes. This stage, the committee contended, occurred on the jun- 
ior-senior high school and junior-college levels. 
By 1948, the importance of reading on the secondary levels was 
so widely recognized that the National Society for the Study of 
Education through a committee headed by Dr. William S. Gray 
brought out a report dealing exclusively with reading on the ad- 
| vanced educational levels. This report, Reading in High School 
by and College, set the general tone and level of thinking that only 
i recently has come to be implemented in pilot programs. This note- 
worthy report delineated the rôle of reading among youth and de- 
tailed the nature and scope of a sound secondary school reading 
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that the primary attack on reading on the secondary level should 
be through a program designed to promote maximum reading 
growth among all students in keeping with their individual capac- 
ities and needs. This point of view was in sharp contrast to that 
held by many educators who conceived of a high school reading 
program as being primarily remedial in nature. These educators 
argued, as do even a minority today, that the elementary program 
was inadequate in developing the reading abilities and skills 
needed on the secondary school level, and, as a result, a short- 
term, stop-gap program was needed to overcome a reading handi- 
cap found among a few students. The committee preparing the 
Forty-Seventh Yearbook, however, stressed the fact that reading 
was a complex of abilities and understandings that could not be 
carried to maturity in the first five or six grades. This, the com- 
mittee insisted, was not due to the inability of elementary school 
people to carry out their responsibility, but to the demand for 
a level of reading maturity that could not be achieved in the ele- 


mentary grades regardless of how effectively the children were 
taught. 


STUDY OF READING MATURITY 


Reading maturity, though recognized as a goal of the secondary 
program, has been poorly defined. Though growth toward this 
elusive goal was assumed, there was little understanding of the 
specific abilities and understandings of which the goal was com- 
posed. Within the last year, however, Dr. William S. Gray and 
Miss Bernice Rogers have published their findings of a compre- 
hensive study of reading maturity (1). Though the study is 
oriented in the direction of adult reading, with its findings and 
conclusions drawn from that segment of the population, its im- 
plications for secondary schools and colleges are potent, for it 18 
on these levels that students have their last opportunity for 
guidance in reading. 

In brief review, the Gray-Rogers study set out first to deter- 
mine the nature of reading maturity and to build a scale that might 
Measure its constituents. Having achieved this goal the authors 
then applied the scale to a number of adults of various social and 
educational levels. On the basis of the findings derived from this 
analysis, Gray and Rogers delineated the instructional problems 
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that teachers face if they are to help reading make its maximum 
contribution to the reader’s personal and social growth. 

Gray and Rogers were able to identify five dimensions of which 
reading maturity is comprised. These five areas were interest in 
reading, purposes for reading, recognition and consideration of 
meaning (comprehension), reaction to and use of ideas appre- 
hended, and the kinds of material read. Each of these dimensions 
was then analyzed into criteria by which maturity in that area 
might be appraised. In turn, each of the criteria was scaled to a 
five-point scale and verbal descriptions set down objectifying the 
behaviors relating to that particular criterion. 

Eventually the maturity scale was applied to fifty-nine adults 
representing various educational and social levels as well as sev- 
eral occupational and vocational groups. The findings from this 
study were analyzed in detail to determine the degree of maturity 
present in these groups and to ascertain the influence on reading 
behavior of such factors as education and social participation. The 
remainder of this paper will deal with three implications of this 
study which the writer feels have cogent bearings on the question 
of reading instruction on the secondary school level. 

READING MATURITY OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
the Gray-Rogers study showed in a dramatic 


In the first place, 
y who had completed high 


manner that those adults in the stud: 
school were superior in reading only to a limited extent to those 
who had terminated their education experience at the end of grade 
school. One must assume either that the secondary schools at- 
tended by these adults had no program to promote continued 
growth in reading, or that the program in use was ineffective in 
promoting growth on a level perceptibly higher than that attained 
at the end of the elementary grades. 

Regardless of which of these two reasons apply, the implica- 


tions with respect to the secondary school program are clear. No 
bility for promoting 


longer may one assume that the responsi! 
reading growth belongs solely in the elementary grades. In the 
words of Gray and Rogers, “It (the absence of a differential in 
maturity between high school and elementary school graduates) 
challenges the validity of the traditional assumption that high 
schools have little or no responsibility for developing increased 
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competence in reading. Fortunately many high schools have re- 
cently recognized that growth in reading is a continuous process 
and are assuming responsibility for the organization of sound 
reading programs. This movement should be greatly extended 
-.. If the high school’s responsibilities are properly conceived, it 
might make a tremendous contribution to the reading interest 
and competence of oncoming generations” (2). 

The failure to give adequate attention to reading growth on 
the secondary level is verified in a study recently completed by 
Dr. Margaret Early into the nature of the English programs in a 
group of New England high schools (3). In the ninety-seven class- 
Tooms studied, Early found practically no evidence of the sys- 
tematic teaching of reading. Though some of the student responses 
indicated that they were aware of some work being given in vo- 
cabulary development, reading for the main idea, and developing 
reference skills, programs providing this help were embryonic, at 
the best. In only three of the ninety-seven classrooms was the 
reading instruction based on pre-testing and small group methods. 

It certainly would be unfair to infer that the situations found in 
the Gray-Rogers and Early studies are typical of those found in 
all schools in the country. The writer is aware of many situations 
where real efforts are being made to institute sound secondary 
Programs in reading, where the same type of continuity and sys- 
tematic concern for reading growth is found as on the elementary 
a ee many places, however, action is still on the verbal 

. an be condoned only if words give way to practice. 


LEVELS OF READING COMPETENCE 


In the second place, the Gray-Rogers study shows the general 
low level of reading competence found among the adults studied. 
In applying their scale of reading maturity to a group of thirty- 
eight adults in a typical mid-western city the authors found that 
the low level of ability to recognize and interpret meaning and to 
react to and use the ideas gained from reading was one of the 
limiting factors in reading maturity among the high school-gradu- 
ate group. In other words, had the adults in the study possessed a 
high level of reading enthusiasm and a variety of reading pur- 
poses normally leading to extensive reading, they still would have 
lacked the competencies necessary for effective and mature read- 
ing. The implication of this finding to the high school program is 
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clear, since it is on this level that the basic competencies should 
be raised to as high a level of proficiency as the reader’s potential 
makes possible. 

The term, reading competence, needs careful definition if it is a 
goal toward which the high school program is to be directed. By 
many, reading competence is thought of as the utilization of 
skills and abilities that enable the reader to pronounce words in 
a facile manner and to derive accurately the literal meaning of the 
page or chapter so that its contents may be handed back to the 
teacher in a “recitation.” Though one must not overlook the fact 
that accurate word perception and comprehension are important 
reading competencies, their use alone can result in a mechanical 
process engaged in by the reader in a relative passive state. 

According to Gray and Rogers, a high level of competence in 
reading “. .. enables (the reader) to proceed with reasonable ease 
and understanding in grasping and interpreting meanings, in re- 
acting rationally to the ideas apprehended, and in applying his 
ideas with sound judgment and discrimination” (4). In other words, 
the authors are describing reading competence as a four-dimen- 
Sional process involving word perception, comprehension of mean- 
ing, reaction to the ideas expressed and application of these ideas 
to behavior, It is in these four areas that direction and training 
must be given if reading is to be more than a passive process of 
assimilation. 

A detailed outline of the basic competencies may be found in the 
Forty-Seventh Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (5). The Commission on the Curriculum 
in The English Language Arts in the Secondary School also de- 
Scribes the major strands in the developmental program in reading 
(6), though it will be observed that particular stress is given to the 
assimilative proficiencies rather than to those involving reaction 


and integration. 
READING INTERESTS AND MOTIVES 


In the third place, the Gray-Rogers study indicates that read- 
ing competence, as important as it is, does not in and of itself 
make for complete reading maturity. The mature reader sees read- 
ing as a source of pleasure, understanding, and insight. This idea 
is expressed well by Gray and Rogers as follows: « m the mere 
possession of skills involved in efficient reading does not insure 
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that they will be used in adult life. Some compelling motive for 
their use must arise out of the problems and projects which are 
recognized by the individual as genuinely important” (7). 

In other words the secondary school has as much a responsibil- 
ity to promote the kinds of interests and motives that lead to wide 
personal interests as it has to develop the ability to understand 
and interpret what is read. To emphasize the latter at the expense 
of the former is to run the risk of developing skillful readers whose 
interests take them no further than the pulps and comics. 

Properly handled, literally all areas of the curriculum may con- 
tribute to the development of reading interests and motives. Par- 
ticularly is this true in an area such as literature where the student 
has the opportunity to experience the inspiration and exhilara- 
tion that comes from meeting and dealing with great ideas. Social 
studies, too, provides the context within which the student may 
develop his social rôle and become concerned with and learn to be 
responsible for a better life and society. 

Though both literature and social studies furnish the context 
for developing reading interests and motives, their potential has 
not always been realized. Too often the study of literature has 
been concerned primarily with a study of types and forms, the 
reading of assigned pages to be discussed in an unanimated man- 
ner, the preparation of formal book reports, and the memorization 
of prescribed lines. Such uninspired teaching can seldom make a 
contribution to the developing personal and social needs of youth, 
to say nothing of fostering strong and abiding interests in quality 
material. For an excellent discussion of the values inherent in 
literature as a medium for developing reading maturity and the 
methods of organizing the program to realize these values, the 
reader is referred to the chapter, “Meeting Youth’s Needs Through 


Literature,” in The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School (8). 


Likewise, 


we the teaching of social studies—history, geography, 
citizenship, 


social problems, or combinations of these—in the past 
has suffered from an overemphasis on learning facts about rather 
than the development of attitudes toward. It has failed to develop 
sufficiently the concept of the social rôle and the need for social 


participation, or “... the degree to which an individual sees him- 
self as a responsible 


a i: th member of the larger community of which he 
a part; the degree to which he feels himself personally involved 
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in problems and events outside the orbit of his daily routine; the 
degree to which he enters into the solution of these problems 
through communication with others” (9). It is this close involve- 
ment in social problems that creates a demand for information as 
a basis for objective thinking. If social studies are taught from 
this frame of reference it becomes not only the context within 
which to encourage and develop community participation and 
leadership, but a high level of reading maturity as well” (10). 

It is quite likely that each reader can recall situations in his 
own educational experience, perhaps high school, where under 
creative teaching he caught fire and found in reading a key that 
unlocked doors to exciting adventure, to realms of great ideas. 
Gray and Rogers report this to be true of many of the mature 
readers they interviewed. “In the case of most of the outstanding 


mature cases interviewed, there was some period in school or 


college where they acquired strong motives that lead to stimulat- 
hen they experienced the pleasure 


mg adventures in reading or W 

and inspiration that acquaintance with great literature provided. 
In some cases this acquaintance developed gradually; in others it 
was a turning point—a sudden opening up of vast new horizons 
reaching out to worlds scarcely dreamed of before” (11). 


CONCLUSION 

ary school level is not a fad or a new 
f we are to understand and deal in- 
f licity of problems that confront our 
society, we must make provision for reading growth that extends 
beyond the elementary level. A sound developmental reading 
program must give concern to the development of as high a level 
of competence as the reader is capable of attaining, so that he 
may comprehend and interpret adequately what he reads. At the 
same time, all areas of the curriculum should contribute to read- 
ing maturity by supplying the context within which strong and 
abiding interests in reading may be stimulated and developed. 


i Reading on the second 
educational epidemic.” I 
telligently with the multip 
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College of Education, University of Illinois 
AND 
LOREN ANDERSON 


Junior High School, Mt. Zion, Illinois 


A recent study (4) has shown that the extent to which junior high 
school pupils are accepted by their classmates is related to the 
degree to which they are accepted throughout the school and in 
their neighborhoods. This pervasiveness of pupils’ social status 
among their peers has increased the importance of identifying 
factors related to their social acceptability. Why is it that some 
pupils are highly accepted by their peers while others are neg- 
lected, or even actively rejected by them? Are there distinct per- 
sonality patterns that characterize the socially accepted, the so- 
cially neglected, and the socially rejected pupils? Answers to such 
questions as these should enable teachers to better understand 
their pupils’ social relations. Even more important, a study of the 
personality factors related to social acceptability should provide 
suggestions for improving the status of those pupils who are 
socially neglected or socially rejected. 

Several research studies (5, 6, 8) have been concerned with the 
aspects of personality pre-adolescent and adolescent pupils con- 
sider most desirable in each other. In general, high social accept- 
ability was found to be associated with positive personality char- 
acteristics such as cheerfulness, enthusiasm, friendliness, and the 
like. Pupils with low social acceptability were characterized as 
lacking in positive personality traits and possessing some negative 
characteristics, such as restlessness, talkativeness, fighting, and 

1'This study was supported by a grant from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Illinois. 
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so forth. These studies have made valuable contributions con- 
cerning the factors related to social acceptability. However, none 
of the investigators separated the characteristics of the socially 
neglected pupils from those of the socially rejected pupils, Al- 
though both groups of pupils have low social acceptability, it is 
expected that they would have quite different personality patterns. 
Northway’s (7) clinical study of pupils with low social accept- 
ability bears directly on this point. She found that some of the 
pupils who lacked social acceptance among peers were shy, with- 
drawing, socially uninterested persons, while others were noisy, 
boastful, socially ineffective individuals. Common sense would 
indicate that pupils in the first category would probably be socially 
neglected by their peers and those characterized as having un- 
desirable, aggressive traits would in all probability be socially 
rejected. Testing this common-sense relationship between per- 
sonality patterns and the two categories of pupils having low social 
acceptability is the main concern of this study. Specifically, the 
personality characteristics of the socially neglected and the so- 
cially rejected pupils will be compared and contrasted with those 
of the socially accepted pupils, 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The social acceptability of the pupils participating in this study 
was determined by means of a sociometric test. This test re- 
quested choices of pupils on three positive criteria and one nega- 
tive criterion. Each pupil was asked to indicate the five classmates 
he most preferred as work companion, the five classmates he most 
preferred as play companion, and the five classmates he most pre- 
ferred as seating companion. The negative criterion required the 
names of the five classmates the pupil least preferred as seating 
companion. This criterion was used as a measure of rejection. It 
was felt that one negative criterion was sufficient for the purpose 
and that a larger number might place unnecessary emphasis on the 
rejective aspects of the sociometric choosing. 

This sociometrie device was administered to all of the seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils in a small city located in central Illinois. 
There were one hundred and fifty-eight pupils with approximately 
an even number of boys and girls. The six classroom groups ranged 
in size from twenty-five to twenty-eight pupils. The regular class- 
room teacher administered the sociometric test to each classroom 
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group. All data were obtained during the second semester of the 
school year. 

In addition to making choices on the sociometric test, each pupil 
responded to a social analysis form based on the “guess who” 
technique. This form presented brief positive and negative descrip- 
tions of eighteen personality traits and instructed the pupils to 
indicate which of their classmates best fitted each description. The 
following items illustrate the positive and negative descriptions 
for friendliness.? 

1. “Here is someone who is very friendly, who has lots of friends, 
who is nice to everybody.” 

2. “Here is someone who does not care to make friends, who is 
bashful about being friendly, or who does not seem to have many 
friends.” 

Similar positive and negative items were included for each of 
the other personality traits. After each descriptive sketch, spaces 
for six names were provided. The pupils were encouraged to write 
as many names as they desired after each description and to use 
each classmate’s name as often as needed. Thus they had com- 
plete freedom in assigning the behavior descriptions to their class- 


mates. 
ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS 


The sociometrie results were analyzed by totaling the number 
of choices each pupil received on each of the sociometrie criteria. 
In accord with the findings in a previous study (3), there was 
considerable overlap in the choosing on the three positive criteria. 
If a pupil was highly chosen as seating companion he also tended 
to be highly chosen as work companion and play companion. Con- 
sequently, choices on these three criteria were combined into a 
single measure of social acceptability. These scores ranged from 
0 to 46 with a mean of 15. The social rejection scores, obtained on 
the single negative criterion, ranged from 0 to 21 with a mean of 5. 

These sociometric results were used to select the socially ac- 
cepted, the socially rejected, and the socially neglected groups. 
There were ten boys and ten girls in each category. The twenty 
pupils in the most socially accepted group received an average of 
29 choices on the positive sociometric criteria. The twenty pupils 


2 The complete form, entitled Social Analysis of the Classroom, may be 
found in bibliography item (6), PP- 80-85. 
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in the most socially rejected group received an average of 12 re- 
jection choices. The twenty most socially neglected pupils were 
those receiving the smallest number of choices on both the positive 
and the negative criteria. They had an average of 4 acceptance 
choices and 2 rejection choices. It should be noted that the larger 
number of acceptance choices received is due to the fact that these 
are based on three sociometric criteria while the rejection choices 
are based on one sociometric criterion. A 

The Social Analysis form was scored for each pupil by totaling 
the number of mentions he received on each item and then alge- 
braically summing the positive and negative scores for each per- 
sonality characteristic. Thus if a pupil received 10 mentions as 
being friendly (+) and 2 mentions as being unfriendly (—) his 
score for friendliness would be 8. Positive scores indicate socially 
desirable traits and negative scores indicate their opposites. The 
strength of the personality trait in the individual is assumed to be 
roughly equivalent to the number of mentions he receives on that 
trait. 

Social acceptability and personality characteristics of girls. The 
personality characteristics most closely associated with the three 
social acceptability categories for girls are presented in Table I. 
These characteristics are self-explanatory, with the possible ex- 
ception of those on humor. Humor (self) means she enjoys a joke 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE NUMBER 


or Mentions RecEIvep on SOCIAL 
A 


NALYSIS Form py Most Accertep, Most NEGLECTED, 
AND Most Reyecrep Girts (N = 30) 


Characteristic Accepted Neglected Rejected 
Good-looking............,..... 14 —8 
Tidy 7. 13 =4 
Friendly. he 10 
WAKA bIet i ATA ie oo ine 8 = 
Enthusiastic... 8 
Cheertt te Meike 7 
Quiet (not restless). ...... 7 3 = 
Interest in dating... 6 
Humor (self)... 4 
Initiative... 4 
Humor (jokes)..........000 3 
Talkative. yes td 3 —3* 5 


* Minus sign (—) means opposite of trait, 
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on herself. Humor (jokes) means she enjoys hearing jokes. Only 
those traits receiving an average of 3 or more mentions are in- 
cluded in the analysis. The numbers of mentions received have been 
rounded off to the nearest whole number. 

It will be noted that the socially accepted girls were charac- 
terized as being attractive, neat, and in general possessing aggres- 
sive and out-going behavior. These findings are similar to the re- 
sults of other studies (1, 5). Our main interest here, however, is to 
contrast the socially neglected and the socially rejected groups with 
that of the socially accepted group. 

: The socially neglected girls received neither positive nor nega- 
tive mention on most of the personality traits. They were charac- 
terized as being quiet and not talkative. In general then, they 
seemed to attract neither favorable nor unfavorable attention. 
They apparently were the neutral personalities who were over- 
looked, rather than disliked, by their classmates. This low social 
acceptability group appears to be similar to the quiet withdrawing 
pupils identified by Northway’s (7) clinical analysis. 

The socially rejected girls also received little mention on the 
positive traits. However they were not overlooked on the negative 
items. Since they were rated as being not good looking, untidy, not 

likable, restless, and talkative, it would appear that they were 
aggressive enough to attract attention. However the attention they 
attracted to themselves was generally unfavorable. The resem- 
blance between this group and Northway’s (7) “socially ineffec- 
vious. Apparently these rejected girls 


tive” category is quite ob 
tact with their peers but lacked 


were attempting to make social con 
the necessary grooming and social skill. 

The characteristic “talkative” deserves special attention. It 
will be noted that both the accepted and the rejected groups were 
characterized as being talkative, while the neglected group was 
rated as being not talkative. This seems to indicate that although 
talkative girls gain recognition they do not necessarily gain social 
acceptance. It is probably the nature of their conversation, as well 
as other personality characteristics, rather than the talking itself, 
that determines whether they will be accepted or rejected by their 
peers. 

There were six personality traits omitted from the above analy- 
sis, since they did not receive sufficient mention in any of the 
three social acceptance categories. These traits are those of being 
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TABLE II.—AVERAGE NUMBER or Mentions RECEIVED on SOCIAL 
AnaLysis Form BY Mosr Acceprep, Mosr NEGLECTED, 
anp Mosr REJECTED Boys (N = 30) 


Characteristic Accepted Neglected Rejected 

7 —7* 
7 = 
5 
7 -3 
4 
5 

Quiet (not restless) . 3 —6 

Interest in dating. 

Humor (self).. 4 

Initiative. .... 

Humor (jokes). . 5 

Talkative......... sw 6 

Active in Games............... 12 


* Minus sign (—) means opposite of trait. 


bossy, fighting, seeking attention, being active in games, being a 
tomboy, and being daring. Apparently these characteristics are 


not related to social acceptability among these junior high school 
girls. 


Social acceptabilit 


y and personality characteristics of boys. In 
ord 


er to make the analysis for boys comparable to that for the 
girls, the same twelve personality characteristics have been listed 
in the same order in Table II. In addition, a thirteenth character- 
istic has been added to the list, since it has been shown to dis- 
criminate among the boys. As in the case of girls, only those traits 
receiving an average of 3 or more mentions are recorded in the 
table. 

In general, the socially accepted boys were characterized as 
possessing personality traits similar to those of the socially ac- 
cepted girls, However, there are some important differences. Four 
of the traits that were characteristic of the socially accepted girls, 
are not descriptive of the socially accepted boys. These are those of 
being quiet, having an interest in dating, showing initiative, and 
being talkative. In addition, one trait, not significant in the case 
of girls, was indicated as being the trait most closely related to 
boys’ social acceptability, that is, being active in games. These 
differences between boys and girls seem to reflect developmental 
differences characteristic of this age level. The boys’ previous in- 
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terests in active pursuits (8) are carried over into the junior high 
school, while the earlier-maturing girls’ are concerned with quiet 
activities, dating, etc., which are characteristic of more advanced 
social adjustments. 

; The differences between the socially accepted boys and the so- 
cially accepted girls should not distract attention from the charac- 
teristics they had in common. The socially accepted pupils of 
both sexes were characterized as being good-looking, tidy, friendly, 
likable, enthusiastic, cheerful, and having a good sense of humor. 
These results are similar to those found for boys and girls at both 
the sixth and the twelfth grade levels by Kuhlen and Lee (5). 

The socially neglected boys were overlooked on practically all 
of the personality traits. They received an average of 3 mentions 
as being quiet. Their lack of mention on both the positive and the 
negative items verifies the similar findings for girls. Apparently 
socially neglected pupils of both sexes lacked social stimulus value. 
They were members of the classroom group but in a sense were 
“social islands” unto themselves. Members of this low social ac- 
ceptance group were truly socially neglected by their peers. 

The characteristics of the socially rej ected boys are identical to 
those of the socially rejected girls. Both groups had the reputation 
of being not good-looking, untidy, not likable, restless, and talka- 
tive. It should be pointed out that in addition to possessing these 
negative traits, they lacked the positive characteristics associated 
with social acceptability. Thus, the socially rejected pupils at- 
tracted attention among their peers, but it was primarily negative 
attention. This is in contrast to the positive attention directed 
toward the socially accepted pupils and the lack of attention 


rendered the socially neglected pupils. y ; 
The personality traits which did not receive sufficient mention 


to discriminate among the three social acceptability types for boys 
are, interest in dating, initiative, being bossy, fighting, seeking 
attention, being a sissy, and being daring. Apparently the unde- 
sirable aggressive behavior, indicated by several of these charac- 
teristics, loses its prestige value (2) by the time boys reach the 


junior high school age. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The results of this study clearly indicate that strong, positive 
personality characteristics are associated with social acceptability 
among junior high school pupils. Probably more important, the 
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results suggest that pupils with low social acceptability cannot 
be placed in a single category. The socially neglected pupils ap- 
pear to be ignored or overlooked by their classmates while the 
socially rejected pupils are actively disliked. These findings should 
provide implications for improving the social acceptability of 
pupils. ¢ p 
The emphasis placed on appearance and friendly, aggressive 
behavior seems to indicate the importance of good grooming and 
social skills at the junior high school level. Assisting pupils in 
these areas may help improve their social acceptability. A special 
unit could be included in the home-room program. This unit need 
not be restricted to grooming and social skills but could include 
other aspects of social acceptability. One effective method of be- 
ginning such a unit is to present to the pupils a list of the person- 
ality characteristics related to social acceptability. This list could 
be obtained from published studies, or, more effective for dis- 
cussion purposes, it might be based on a study of the teacher’s own 
classroom. Just making the pupils aware of the factors related to 
social acceptability is sometimes helpful. In addition, a discussion 
of such factors serves to motivate pupils to want to learn how to 
improve their grooming and social skills. This approach is, of 
course, most effective with pupils who lack the knowledge of what 
is important in social relations and are awkward in their use of 
social skills. It is not expected that such an approach, by itself, is 
sufficient to improve the peer acceptance of the socially neglected 
and the socially rejected pupils. 

Somehow, the neglected pupils must be brought to the attention 
of their peers, Interaction with classmates may be facilitated 
through small group work, through minor positions of responsibil- 
ity in the classroom, through working on class projects, and through 
other avenues of social contact with fellow pupils. It is important 
that the introduction to group activities be gradual and that the 
pupil’s social skills are sufficient to cope with the new social ac- 
tivity. It should be noted that increased aggressiveness, on the 
part of the socially neglected pupil, can lead to social rejection as 
well as to social acceptability. If their social status is to be im- 
proved, rather than made worse, careful guidance is needed in 
developing socially effective aggressiveness. 

Improving the social acceptability of the rejected pupil is a spe- 
cial problem. Before he can be helped to gain social status, it is 


<<. A 
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first necessary to remove or modify the characteristics causing 
rejection. This cause may be as simple as being untidy or it may 
involve a complicated pattern of traits that is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to modify. Where possible, the teacher should attempt 
to identify the causes of rejection and remove them. In some cases 
individual counseling, or other outside help, may be necessary to 
modify the behavior of the rejected pupil. 

In addition to changing the behavior of the rejected pupil, the 
teacher must make a special effort to change the child’s reputation 
among his classmates. Changes in behavior are not automatically 
accompanied by changes in reputation. The child who was once 
thought of as not likable remains not likable until experience 
proves otherwise. Since rejected children are generally avoided, 
these new experiences do not readily occur unless the teacher takes 
an active rôle. Seating the rejected child near those who reject 
him least and having him work with small groups of pupils will 
help him get reéstablished. From this vantage point he can gradu- 
ally be integrated into the larger group. Casual comments by the 
teacher, concerning his improved behavior, may also help. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that the classroom teacher cannot 
give the rejected child social acceptance among his peers, She can 
only help him develop the characteristics, and arrange for the 
necessary social interaction that leads to social acceptability. 

In addition to providing implications for improving the social 
acceptability of individual pupils, the results of this study indicate 
the shortcomings of the “guess who” technique for obtaining the 
personality characteristics of pupils. Since the neglected pupils 
seldom receive either positive or negative mention on the behavior 
characteristics, a description of their personality is either very 
sketchy or completely lacking. In the present study the neglected 
pupils were characterized as being quiet, but even on this charac- 
teristic they received relatively few mentions. Thus, although the 
“guess who” technique may be a useful method for obtaining be- 
havior descriptions of aggressive pupils, it is of little value in de- 
termining the characteristics of pupils who lack sufficient aggres- 
siveness to attract the attention of their classmates. 
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DISCREPANCIES IN LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
REPORTED IN CLASSROOMS 


RUTH A. WILLARD 


School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Are teachers providing children with the best learning experi- 
ences of which they as teachers are capable? 

The writer believes that teachers in general sincerely believe 
that they provide certain specified learning experiences in their 
classrooms. Yet their principals, supervisors, and a trained ob- 
server may not always agree that the learning experiences are 
present. What is the cause of such discrepancies in reporting? 
What does this problem of differences mean in the area of working 
with teachers? Should such discrepancies in reporting be reduced? 

Certainly the answer to this question is an emphatic yes. How- 
ever, if this is true, why are such wide differences in reporting 


allowed to exist? 


The purpose of this article is to present the differences in learn- 


ing experiences reported as present in the classrooms of fifty- 
three California elementary school teachers by each teacher, his 
principal, his supervisor, and the investigator. In addition, rec- 
ommendations are made for reducing the discrepancies frequently 
found in the reporting of classroom behavior. 


PROCEDURE 


e learning experiences. The learning experi- 


Determination of th i : 
ned ‘were those listed in 


ences with which this study was conce. à S d 
at least seven of ten selected evaluative guides published since 


1945. The guides represented the research of educational groups 
concerned with the development of criteria for evaluating class- 
room learning experiences. A checklist was constructed based on 
twenty learning experiences found in at least seven of ten of the 
evaluative guides. The subjects were fifty-three teachers in seven 
California elementary schools who volunteered to make data 


available. 

According to Cronbach (1), ty: 
tends to recur. In order to ascer 
havior, each teacher’s principal and su 
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pical or characteristic behavior 
tain the typical classroom be- 
pervisor were asked to 
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mark the checksheet since they were in a position to observe the 
teacher’s classroom behavior over a period of time. In addition, 
each teacher was asked to mark the list. The investigator also 
marked the experiences for which there was evidence in two class- 
room visits. Each of these persons was requested to mark absence 
or presence of each experience on the basis of this criterion: Is 
provision of this learning experience a characteristic reaction in 
various kinds of situations for this teacher? 

The teachers and supervisors marked the sheet on the basis of 
recall, the principals on the basis of observation and recall, and 
the investigator on observation alone. All were requested to mark 
the list independently. 


The checklist was in the possession of each teacher and prin- 


soon after receiving it and return 
kept it a longer period of time. T. 
was checked on the b 
observations of twent; 
each teacher's classroo 


ed it within a week, while others 
he list marked by the investigator 
asis of anecdotal records made during two 
-five to thirty minutes on different days in 
m. Only those experiences were marked for 
which there was specific evidence in the two visits. That is, be- 
haviors were not checked absent if not observed in the two visits. 

Differences in Teporting were expected from the reporters. No 
assumption was made that the reporting of one group was more 
reliable than that of another. In order to show the differences which 
existed among the reporters, the learning experiences are presented 
as reported by the teacher group, the principal group, the super- 


visor group, and the investigator. 


FINDINGS 


Table I presents the percentage of teachers providing each 
learning experience as reported by the fifty-three teachers, their 
principals, their supervisors,* and the investigator. 

According to teachers’ reporting. The first column of Table I 
presents the Percentage of fifty-three teachers reporting presence 
of each of twenty learning experiences in their classrooms. Accord- 
ing to the teachers, four of the five learning experiences dealing 


* In two small schools the Principal served both as 


principal and super- 
visor. 
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with encouraging children to work in groups were 100 per cent 
present. This group also reported that sixteen of the twenty ex- 
periences were provided in at least 90 per cent of their classrooms. 
Two of the remaining four experiences were reported present in 
83 and 89 per cent of the classrooms; and experiences five and six 
were reported present in 72 and 65 per cent of the classrooms. 
These last two experiences were concerned with use of community 
resources and were the experiences least often reported present. 

According to principals’ reporting. The second column of Table 
I presents the percentage of fifty-three teachers providing each 
of twenty learning experiences as reported by their principals. 
According to the principals, two of the five learning experiences 
dealing with encouraging children to work in groups were 100 per 
cent present. The principals reported fourteen of the twenty ex- 
periences present in at least 85 per cent of the classrooms. Two of 
the remaining six experiences were reported 75 and 79 per cent 
present; and experiences 13, 5, and 6, dealing with the areas of 
evaluation and community resources, were the experiences with 
68, 66, and 60 per cent presence. 

According to superivsors’ reporting. The third column of Table 
I presents the percentage of fifty-three teachers providing each 
of the twenty learning experiences as reported by their supervisors. 
This group reported that one of the experiences concerned with 
group work was present 100 per cent. According to the supervisors, 
four experiences were present in 90 to 98 per cent of the classrooms, 
four experiences were present in 80 to 83 per cent of the class- 
rooms, six in 70 to 79 per cent, and five in 57 to 68 per cent. Three 
experiences, 8, 5, and 6, which dealt with the areas of program 
organization and community resources were reported least fre- 
quently present. 

According to investigator’s reporting. The fourth column of 
Table I presents the percentage of fifty-three teachers observed 
providing each of the twenty learning experiences as recorded by 
the investigator in two observations. The experience most fre- 
quently observed was experience 1 (b), which was one of the ex- 
periences concerned with group work. Six experiences, 1 (b), 1 
(d), 3, 10, 12, and 14 were observed in at least 50 per cent of the 
classrooms. Five experiences, 1 (e), 7, 8, 13, and 15 were observed 
in less than 15 per cent of the classrooms and were the experiences 


least frequently observed. 


Range of the Reportings. The fifth column of Table I presents 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE or FIFTY-THREE TEACHERS Provipine Eacu or 
oe LEARNING EXPERIENCES as REPORTED py EACH or 
N 
Four REPORTERS 


Percentage of Teachers Provid- 
ing, as Reported by 


i Percentage 
Learning Experiences — See r e ge 
Princi- | Super- |Investi- 
Teacher pal v io gator 


In this classroom the teacher: 
i Encourages children to work in| 96 100 92 | 42 | 42-100 
groups. ih 

a. Provides many opportunities 92 87 81 34 | 34-92 

to choose, plan, and initiate. 

b. Encourages the individual to | 100 100 | 100 | 72 | 72-100 
participate. 


c. Encourages showing respect | 100 96 98 | 45 | 45-100 
for the ideas of others. 

d. Provides opportunities for as- | 100 89 93 51 | 51-100 
suming responsibility. 

e. Encourages coöperation in es- | 100 | 89 79 | 13 | 13-100 
tablishing and executing group 
policy. 

2. Uses discipline as a learning situa- | 92 | 95 83 | 36 | 36-95 

tion in which children learn to 
develop self-discipline and right 
habits of behavior. 

- Provides opportunities for the | 83 85 74 | 59 | 59-85 
children to use a wide variety of 
materials. 

- Provides opportunities for first- | 91 75 | 68 | 47 | 47-91 
hand experiences. 

- Provides opportunities for chil- 72 66 
dren to use the resources of the 
community which may contribute 
to their growth and development. 

- Provides opportunities for trips, | 65 60 64 | 30 | 30-65 
community improvement Projects, 
and active study of community 
problems, 

- Provides situations in which the 96 91 
tools of learning are taught for a 
purpose. 


8. Organizes the Program around ac- 92 79 70 15 | 15-92 
tual situations in the children’s 
lives. 

9. Helps the children to 
Special interests, 


57 | 30 | 30-72 


83 4 4-96 


explore their | gg 75 77 | 32 | 32-88 
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Taste I—Continued 


Percentage of Teachers Provid- 
ing, as Reported by 
Percentage 
Range 
Princi- | Super- |Investi- 
pal visor | gator 


Learning Experiences 
‘Teacher 


10. Provides opportunities for releas- | 96 89 79 | 60 | 60-96 


ing children’s creative abilities. 

11. Provides opportunities for social 94 91 
experiences. 

12. Functions as one of the group and | 92 91 74 | 55 | 55-92 
works along with the children as a 
kind of leader. 

13. Provides opportunities for contin- 
uous evaluation. 

14. Provides a wide range of difficulty 94 87 83 | 68 | 68-94 
of work so that each child may 
have an opportunity to work on 
goals most suited to him. 

15. Plans the learning experiences to- 
gether with the children. 


70 | 30 | 30-94 


94 68 68 | 13 | 13-94 


92 85 95 | 15 |15-95 


the percentage range of the teachers reported by the various re- 
porters as providing each of the twenty learning experiences. This 
column emphasizes the wide differences that existed in the report- 
ing. The widest range (4 to 96 per cent) was reported for experience 
7, which dealt with teachers providing situations in which the tools 
of learning are taught for a purpose. The narrowest range (72 to 
100 per cent) was reported for experience 1 (b), which was con- 
cerned with teachers encouraging children to participate. 

Rank order of the reportings. Table II presents the experiences 
arranged from highest to lowest percentage present as reported by 
each of the four reporters. Such a presentation is one way of show- 
ing how the reporters agreed (disagreed) on the presence of the 
experiences. All four reporters indicated experience 1 (b) (en- 
courages the individual to participate) most frequently present; 
and teachers, principals, and supervisors agreed that experience 
1 (c) (encourages showing respect for the ideas of others) was also 
present in nearly all the classrooms. Teachers and supervisors con- 
curred that 1 (d) (provides opportunity for assuming responsi- 
bility) was highly present. Tt is interesting to note that the prin- 
cipals reported 100 per cent of the teachers providing experience 
1 (encourages children to work in groups), while teachers, super- 
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TABLE II.—TWENTY LBARNING EXPERIENCES ARRANGED FROM HIGHEST 
to Lowest Per CENT PRESENT as REPORTED BY THE TEACHERS, 
THE PRINCIPALS, THE SUPERVISORS, AND THE INVESTIGATOR 


Experiences Reported Present by: 


Rank Order 
Teacher Principal Supervisor Investigator 
1 1(b) 1(b) 1(b) 1(b) 
2 1(c) 1 1(c) 14 
3 1(d) 1(c) 1(d) 10 
4 le) 2 15 3 
5 1 7 1 12 
6 7 11 2 1(c) 
7 10 12 7 1(d) 
8 11 1(a) 14 4 
9 13 1(e) © 1(a) 1 
10 14 10 1(e) 1(a) 
11 15 1(a) 10 9 
12 1(a) 9 2 
13 2 14 3 5 
14 4 15 12 6 
15 8 8 13 11 
16 12 4 11 1(e) 
17 9 9 4 8 
18 3 13 6 13 
19 5 5 8 15 
20 6 6 5 7 


visors, and investigator indicated its presence in fewer classrooms. 
The four very different indications of experience 15 (plans the 
learning experiences together with the children) is an unusually 
interesting notation. The teachers reported this experience eley- 
enth in rank order, the principals fourteenth in rank order, the 
Supervisors fourth, and the investigator nineteenth, Another ex- 
ample is found in experience 12 (functions as one of the group and 
works along with the children as a kind of leader). The teachers 
reported this experience sixteenth in rank order, the principals 
Seventh in rank order, the supervisors fourteenth, and the investi- 
gator fifth. Additional differences are evidenced in experience 2 
(uses discipline as a learning situation). The teachers reported this 
experience thirteenth in rank order, the principals fourth, the su- 
Pervisors sixth, and the investigator twelfth. 

Comparison of the reportings. The teachers reported that six- 
teen of the twenty learning experiences were present in at least 
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90 per cent of the classrooms. The principals reported that seven 
of the learning experiences were present in at least 90 per cent of 
the classrooms and 10 were present in 89 per cent of the class- 
rooms. The supervisors reported that five of the learning experi- 
ences were present in at least 90 per cent of the classrooms. (The 
number of learning experiences did not change at the 89 per cent 
level for the supervisors at it did for the principals.) The investi- 
gator reported no experiences present for 90 per cent of the class- 
rooms. 

Decided differences are found among the various reporters on 
certain of the learning experiences. These teachers, by their re- 
ports, either believed or would like to have believed that they 
were providing the experiences listed in the observation list. In 
some instances the principals reported experiences present for 
teachers who did not report the experience present for themselves. 
In all the reports of experiences provided, the principals generally 
reported fewer experiences present than did the teachers, and the 
supervisors and the investigator fairly consistently reported fewer 


experiences present than did the principals. 


CAUSES OF DISCREPANCIES IN REPORTING 


If these teachers believed or would like to have believed that 
they were providing the learning experience, what then is the 
cause of their principals’ and supervisors’ differing from them? 
These discrepancies in reporting are caused by a lack of shared 
or common understanding concerning the concepts involved in a 
specific learning experience. Four different people with different 
backgrounds of experience are reporting upon their own idea of 
what is implied in a learning experience. Any individual under- 
stands and interprets only to the extent to which his own past ex- 
perience permits. Understanding is an active process. Neither a 
teacher nor any other person can be given ideas ready-made. Nor 
does the individual obtain any concept or principle all at once. 
The concepts and principles must be built out of the materials of 
the individual’s own experience. The meaning that an individual 
derives from the study of any concept is dependent upon three 
factors: (a) the difficulty and complexity of the concept, (b) the 
nature of the instructional media through which he comes in con- 
tact with the concept, and (c) the individual himself—his experi- 


ence, interest, and ability (2). These three factors are so interre- 
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lated in their operation that it is impossible to isolate one 
completely from the other. However, of the three factors experience 
is perhaps the most influential (3). 

Furthermore, experience in a variety of situations is basic to 
the growth of understanding concerning a principle or concept. 
Through varied experience the individual has occasion to analyze, 
synthesize, discriminate, compare, and generalize—all of which 
are processes requisite to understanding (4). 

The limitations of language are well known. Yet in many in- 
stances, language, spoken or written, is the chief medium used in 
both pre-service and in-service instruction. Too often, the teach- 
er’s ideas must be built only from what he reads or hears. If an 
individual lacks a rich background of experience in building mean- 
ingful concepts he cannot grasp the meaning intended by the 
lecturer or the writer; for words have meaning only if the indi- 
vidual can bring meaning to them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REDUCING DISCREPANCIES IN REPORTING 


If the modern view of supervision as “instructional leadership” 
is to be realized, such wide discrepancies in reporting must be re- 


duced. Spears summarizes the problem and points the way to a 
solution (5). 


It is unrealistic to expect the colleges and universities to train teachers 
so they can practice in perpetuity without the benefits of continued study 
and research. One of the purposes of supervision is to improve the quality 
of instruction by promoting the professional growth of all teachers, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors through codperative study of the conditions 
Surrounding learning and pupil growth. 


“Coöperative study of the conditions surrounding learning and 
pupil growth” implies shared experience through in-service edu- 
cation, Perhaps then, the best means for narrowing the discrepan- 
cies in reporting is that of first-hand experience shared by the 
teacher, the principal, and supervisor. 

An experience shared in common, such as surveying a commu- 
nity or planning in a group, is far more likely to develop accurate 
interpretations and deeper insights than is reading an account or 
hearing a description. First-hand experiencing provides both 
deeper insight and the needed security for trying out certain pro- 
cedures in the classroom. If a teacher’s experience in planning in 
a group is limited or non-existent, his classroom interpretation is 
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likely to be limited. Through a staff survey of a community, many 
phases of group planning and problem solving can be undertaken. 
Additional planned experiences should extend, enrich, and deepen 
the meanings involved. Of course, effective leadership is a req- 
uisite for such common experiences if greater understanding is to 
be derived and if the experiences are to result in improved learn- 
ing for boys and girls. 

Vagueness is probably found more frequently concerning edu- 
cation concepts than are actual misconceptions. Vagueness and 
verbalism can be reduced by focusing attention on a specific edu- 
cational term, such as planning with children. Classroom obser- 
vation of examples of a specific term such as teacher-pupil plan- 
ning should further clarify and reinforce concepts obtained from 
the individual’s first-hand experience of planning as a member of 
a group. Discussion can be centered on exactly what is involved 
in the term planning. A contrast can be made between the following 
s: Teacher One says, “Let’s take a trip next week”, 
the details. This teacher may believe 
hildren through the use of the word 
de and encourage opportunities 


two situation 
and proceeds to arrange all 
that she is planning with c 
“Let's”. Teacher Two may provi 
to make choices and decisions in the solving of a problem, to take 
responsibility, to carry out plans and decisions, to question and 
test information, and to evaluate the experience. Through first- 
hand experience, directed observation, and discussion much of the 
vagueness and possible misconception concerning a learning ex- 
perience can be decreased. 

The preceding discussion shoul 


for conformity. Instead, it is subm: lu 
ing should contribute to a more beneficial and positive type of 


classroom permissiveness. Since ideas are not received ready pack- 
aged for use, the principles of working with children must be con- 
sidered as guides to growth. Experience in a variety of situations 
is basic to the growth of understanding. Persistent effort as well as 
time is required to make an adequate construct of an idea. Through 
experience individuals are helped to construct ideas for themselves 
which will lead to more effective work with children. 


d not be misunderstood as a plea 
itted that increased understand- 


SUMMARY 


s sincerely believe they are providing certain specified 


If teacher: 2 
eir principals and supervisors do not 


learning experiences, and th 
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agree with them, definite procedures must be undertaken ic oe 
cate the vagueness and misconceptions which cause such di 
ences in reporting. This article has presented certain ge g 
experiences reported present in the classrooms of fifty-three ele- 
mentary school teachers by each teacher, his principal, his TPR 
visor, and the investigator. Many differences in reporting existe . 
It would seem that the teachers either believed or would like to 
believe that they provided the experiences. The modern concept ai 
supervision as instructional leadership would imply that teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors can improve the quality of instruc- 
tion through coöperative study of the conditions surrounding learn- 
ing and growth. As a means of decreasing the vagueness and mis- 
conceptions which sometimes cloud the meaning of a learning 
experience, the following suggestions are offered: 4 
Teachers, principals, and supervisors together (a) can experience 
one of the learning situations, (b) can observe a classroom demon- 
stration of a learning experience, (c) can share in a discussion 
centered on the observation, and (d) must have effective leader- 
ship if the shared experience is to be of value. Since teachers feel 
more secure in putting into operation the kinds of classroom be- 
havior and the kinds of experiences which they themselves have 
undergone, it is essential that emphasis be placed upon first-hand 
experience in both pre-service and in-service education. In other 
words, effective classroom interpretation is dependent upon effec- 


tive experiencing. For through this means the quality of instruction 
can be improved. 
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A HISTORY OF SUPERVISION AS REVEALED 
BY ARTICLES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


SISTER M. THEOPHANE 


Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 


Supervision of instruction began when the “first assistant teacher 
was appointed with the consequent division of labor” (1). This 
event may be chosen, arbitrarily, as the origin of a professional 


service which has become essential to the improvement of instruc- 


tion. The addition of an assistant teacher modified the teaching 
ld be described as “division 


program in some general way that cou! 

of labor”, and subsequently, improvement of instruction. No pre- 
cise date for the beginning of supervision can be readily ascer- 
tained, but the assumption that the professional magazine, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, which was first printed in 
1915, is a source of information on supervision and supervisors, 
seems valid. One of the objectives of this publication as stated in 
the first issue is to be of service to “... supervisors who are in- 
terested in improving their teachers in service and who wish to 
employ units and scales for measuring educational results. . . . all 
these will find this journal devoting itself to the very questions 
they are daily confronting” (2). 

The present investigation hoped to trace the development of this 
journal, through the years 1915 to 1956, in order to get an index of 
its value to supervisors. A restricted definition of supervision, 
namely, the functions pertaining to the improvement of instruction 
or the supervision of teachers in service, was selected at the out- 
set. Hence all references to supervision of student teaching or in- 
ternship were considered outside the scope of this study because 
the needs of the teacher in the profession differ from those of the 
student sufficiently to be treated independently. The investigation 
aimed to demonstrate the value of Educational Administration 
and Supervision as & resource magazine for supervisors. 

One of the notable trends in the early issues of the journal was 
the effort to identify supervision as & professional service distinct 
from administration. The duties of the supervisor and those of the 
administrator overlapped in the early decades of the century. In 


1920 the office of the supervisor was so new that “... even in theory, 
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the distinction has not been clearly made between the function of 
the supervisor and that of the superintendent” (8). If the rôle of 
the supervisor were clouded and indistinct in theory how much 
more confused and confusing it would be in practice. Again we 
read in 1925, “Successful supervision demands a sharper distinc- 
tion between administration and supervisory demands than a prin- 
cipal can ever make ...” (4). At this time supervision was not 
recognized as a science requiring a special technique. The dis- 
tinction between it and administration was so far from being 
recognized that theorizing about supervision as an important 
service to teachers was almost futile. In practice, administrative 
duties took precedence. In 1930, a discussion of the problem of the 
relationships between the typical city school superintendent and 
his supervisory staff resulted in the conclusion that a change of 
emphasis in the purposes for which supervisors and superintendents 
should function was necessary (5). To what extent the superin- 
tendent should participate in the duties of supervision was a moot 
question. The prevailing policy, in that specific instance, favored 
supervision by the superintendent as a means of familiarizing him- 
self with the problems of the teaching staff so that as a result he 
might work more effectively with his supervisors. But how much 
did he do in the familiarizing that wasn’t duplicated by the super- 
visor? 

Since the distinction disappeared from the issues of Educational 
Administration and Supervision with the passing of time it is ap- 
parent that the study of supervision and administration resulted 
in greater organization of both and the consequent reduction of 
duplication and repetition. 

While supervision was struggling for a place in the educational 
plan, and writers were pleading for some means of identifying the 
specific duties of the person who was a supervisor, not an adminis- 
trator, some basic elements of supervision began to emerge. De- 
spite blurred lines of demarcation supervision gradually emerged 
as those services related to the improvement of instruction and the 
betterment of teachers in service. The “end and aim of all super- 
vision is to secure better and better teaching” (6). Hence such 
functions as advising on methods of teaching, consulting with 
teachers, observing instruction and classroom management, and 
advising on professional reading were relegated to supervisors. The 
superintendent dealt exclusively with the school board (7). 
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Perhaps the differentiation between the efforts of the superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, and the principal in meeting the objective 
of better teaching was an academic one. They all contributed to 
better teaching in some way. However, they could be assisted in 
their contribution by some type of compartmentalization or dele- 
gation of specific duties, and progress in supervision seems to be 
identified with the gradual delineation of specific duties to each. 
In 1920, the specific duties of the supervisor were three: adminis- 
trative, educative, and constructive (8). Elaborating on these, the 
writer explained the administrative duties of the supervisor as the 
interpretation of directives and policies emanating from the office 
of the superintendent or from other official source. The most im- 
portant work of the supervisor was educative, making provision for 
individual differences, visiting the classrooms, helping teachers 
with lesson plans, writing courses of study. The third function was 
constructive, the personal research of the supervisor. She must 
study the results of testing programs, must initiate instructional 
policies, must experiment with groups. In later years the second 
function, education, was really the important, if not the single 
purpose. 

At another time supervision was explained as an answer to one 
of the two big problems of education: “What should I teach or the 
problem of subject matter; how shall I teach or the problem of 
method” (9). The first problem calls for thought on the part of 
the subject matter specialists. The second, how I ought to teach, 
is answered by supervision. Supervision then “is the problem of 
leadership in the study of the science and philosophy of education; 
that of a co-worker in finding out just how the principles of educa- 
tion may be made to function in the work of the classroom” (10). 
That there was need for such leadership was very obvious in 1920, 


and for many years later. 

From the obj ective of “securing better and better teaching” cer- 
tain supervisory principles evolved, The supervision must “be 
constructive ... it must create enthusiasm ... must be optimistic 


_.. must make use of teachers of marked ability ... must take 
‘better teaching’ as a goal” (11). The supervisor must have ideals 
and standards of educational efficiency. She must be fair-minded, 
big enough to put aside her own private interests and be willing to 
work for the good of the whole. She must be tactful, tolerant, 
democratic, and loyal. Synthesizing all that has been written of 
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her we could say she should embody a great deal of excellence. The 
standards set for her bespeak the importance of her function in 
education. 

Assuming that the supervisor accepted her réle as the promoter 
of better teaching, may she look to the issues of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision for concrete and practical sugges- 
tions? The answer is an unqualified “yes.” The objective of “de- 
voting itself to the very questions they [supervisors] meet every 
day” seems to be met through the contributions of the various 
writers from either the theoretical or the practical point of view. 
From the universities and teacher education institutions come 
theorizing about the work of the supervisor and her preparation; 
from superintendents and supervisors come practical suggestions 
for implementing the theory, and from teachers come honest reac- 
tions based on experiences with supervision, effective and ineffec- 
tive. From the forty-year period one conclusion is forced, that the 
proper attitude is the framework of the supervisory program. Good 
supervision seems to be predicated on democratic principles. Let 
the supervisor meet the classroom teacher with respect, with confi- 
dence, and understanding. The first and most important step in 
supervision is mutual understanding between supervisory groups 
and teachers (12). And this mutual understanding is born not of 
inspection and faultfinding, but of the recognition that both parties 
are interested in a common goal, the welfare of the child through 
better teaching. Can these attitudes be acquired? The answer is 
crucial to the selection of supervisory personnel and to their 
preparation. 

In 1950, Unzicker seemed certain that these attitudes could be 
acquired. “Supervision should be two-way acts. If two persons 
are to interact in such a way that each will be accepted by the 
other—sincerely and without mental reservation—it seems essen- 
tial that there be developed a happy personal relation.” And this 
should not be difficult where the supervisor and teacher are con- 
cerned because “both are professionally educated and may be 


assumed to have professional competence, or at least potential 
professional competence .. .” (18). 


What are the recommended techniques to be used by supervisors 


who approach their work constructively and respect the principles 
of good human relations? One of the most frequently mentioned is 
classroom visitation, and others are such allied classroom activities 
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as demonstration lessons and observations. If the teacher is to be 
helped, the helping must be based on individual needs, and these 
again must be derived from actual observation. Listings of the ac- 
tivities appeared through the years with only slight modifications. 
The approach may have changed from the inspectoral, through the 
democratic to the creative, which is the most recently mentioned 
type of supervision, but the activities remain constant. Nutt 
listed eight supervisory activities, four of which centered about 
classroom interests—codperative teaching, demonstration of 
teaching, systematic observation, and directed teaching (14). 
These suggest that the supervisor must be a master teacher and 
must have acquired confidence in her ability in the classroom. 
‘And in order to secure this confidence we should think of super- 
vision as “the service based on not merely principles that can be 
definitely stated and positively demonstrated but also on experi- 
ence derived through teaching on various levels” (15). In 1923, 
when teachers were asked to identify what they considered help- 
ful supervision they listed demonstration lessons, teaching by 
supervisors, and post-visitation conferences as the most valuable 
(16). These were the techniques they looked to most hopefully 
for assistance in their teaching. In fact so central is the classroom 
visit in the volumes of Educational Administration and Super- 
vision that occasionally suggestions or standards for the skillful 
use of it are printed. The supervisor has to depend so much on her 
visit to bring about the improvement of instruction that she is 
obligated to educate herself in the optimum use of this technique. 
Some empirical studies were reported through the years showing 
the effectiveness of standard routines in the analysis of classroom 
activities. With standardization vague impressions and incorrect 
generalizations could be eliminated (17). 

While observation of the actual teaching procedure remained 
the key to improvement of instruction, the use of this technique 
underwent changes. In 1926, Brim bemoaned the fact that super- 
vision tended to stress, as under the inspectoral plan, classroom 
visitation as a major means. This is patching up weak spots (18). 
In its place he suggested a constructive program in which atten- 
tion should be centered upon some new problem, the mastery of 
some new technique, the investigation of a new procedure (19). 
This approach directed attention from weaknesses and faultfind- 
ing and raised the sights of both teacher and supervisor, thus 
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aiding both to do better the things they would do anyway. Theo- 
retically, this sounds plausible, but a report of the theory in 
practice is more convincing. In Hamtramck, Michigan, creative 
supervision provided for codperative endeavor and capitalized on 
all the constructive ideas of all the agents. “The department of 
creative instruction stimulates but every principal and teacher 
have the opportunity to make suggestions. The instructional de- 
partment mobilizes the suggestions, but the teachers put these to 
experimental trial” (20). After two years of this experiment it 
was possible to appraise the results in terms of changes in 
teachers’ plans and methods of teaching and also in terms of the 
effect upon the children of the changes in teachers produced by 
this supervision (2/). 

The idea of constructive supervision is restated every few years, 
always embodying the main thought that supervision is “to inspire 
the teacher while in service so that she may be able to serve the 
child to better advantage.” With this constructive approach super- 
visors became interested in the strong points of teachers. They 
aimed at continuous growth not merely at achievement. Again in 
more recent years, the constructive supervision became organ- 
ismic. Tinged with Gestalt psychology this organismic viewpoint 
considers the total educational situation rather than isolated ele- 
ments. “Supervision became part of the total situation, not just 
a manipulation of some details” (22). But the basic function re- 
mains the same. It is to assist teachers in their growth and help 
them to do better thinking but not do their thinking for them. 

As the volumes of Educational Administration and Supervision 
succeeded each other and supervisory ideas came and went, the 
classroom visit as a constructive device has not been displaced, 
but it has been used in different settings based on different rela- 
tionships. The key word in recent volumes is coöperation. To- 
gether, the pupils, the teachers, and the supervisors combine into 


a dynamic group working toward a common goal. 


Besides the classroom visit other suggested techniques are the 
teacher-supervisor conference, 


t the selection of professional read- 
ing for teachers, the demonstration lesson, the testing service. How 
effective these may be will depend upon the skill of the supervisors, 
and their value is relative to the circumstances of time, place, 
and persons with whom they 


: n wi are used. For the prospective super- 
visor, or the uninitiated, the files of Educational Administration 
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and Supervision have examples of actual experiences showing the 
value of a specifie technique in one situation or of many techniques 
in many situations. These vary in tone from the very convincing 
reflections of the expert supervisor to the generalized suggestions 
of the theorists and university professors. They all illustrate the 
supervisor as the promoter of good teaching. 

The attitude of individual supervisors was mentioned earlier 
as the cornerstone of the supervisory structure. But there are ex- 
amples reported at various times and by competent supervisors 
that the democratic attitude is not a panacea for everything. The 
difficulties inherent in human relations, the teacher who is in a 
rut, the non-coöperative teacher, the unimaginative, the phleg- 
matic, may and do become stumbling blocks to any type of super- 
vision, inspectoral, democratic, or creative. One proposal men- 
tioned to obviate the tensions inseparable from situations such as 
those mentioned above is that the teachers in training be given 
some instruction on supervision, its objectives and its techniques 
(23). This would smooth the way for many a supervisor. Another 
writer identified his diffculty in trying to improve instruction 
with a group of teachers firmly entrenched in the system and in 
their teaching routines as leading without seeming to lead, turn- 
ing without seeming to turn, retreating without seeming to do so 
(24). Good supervision may not be the mastery of techniques as 
much as it is a “delicate problem of personal relationships as well 
as professional relationships” (24). 

A very encouraging refrain found through the years is the need 
for self-evaluation on the part of the supervisor. Self-appraisal 
is suggested repeatedly, rating scales for self-evaluation on the 
part of the supervisor are constructed, and the equivalent of a 
professional examination of conscience is included. These remind 
the reader of St. Paul’s words, “... lest perhaps, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.” 

Since supervision of instruction seems to have developed into a 
scientific study the preparation of the individual who is to assume 
the rôle of supervisor should also show progress. How supervisors 
are selected and prepared seems crucial to proper functioning of 
the service. 

All suggestions for the preparation of the supervisor in Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision came before 1935. In more 
recent years the universities and state departments of education 
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may have taken the lead in setting up standards, personal, aca- 
demic, and professional, for the licensing of supervisors. Some 
down-to-earth recommendations were made during the formative 
years of the journal. The need for adequate preparation was 
sounded, in 1918, when superior qualifications were demanded. 
The obligation of providing the best type of preparation for super- 
vision “rests on training institutions.” These should provide train- 
ing “in supervision of teaching procedure ... organizing a good 
school ... understanding the school system” (25). 

The difficulty of setting up, quantitatively, academic and pro- 
fessional standards is persistent. We are not more secure or confi- 
dent in our suggested sequence of courses today than were our 
predecessors. However, a broad liberal education at the baccalau- 
reate level seems to be a prerequisite for professional training at 
the graduate level. To prescribe more specifically than this seems 
temerarious, and in 1933, Herron concluding his review of existing 
curricula wrote “An adequate curriculum for the professional 
training of general elementary supervisors ... will obtain only 
when teacher training institutions or those who are responsible 
for curriculum planning, become thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of general supervisors, and the instructional materials of 
the required courses are selected on the basis of their fitness for the 
specific duties and activities of such officers” (26). 

Since successful supervision depends so much on good human 
relations the personal qualifications of the prospective supervisor 
must be subjected to some screening. The composite opinion of 
superintendents and school board members who must select super- 
visors from among their teachers resulted in the following de- 
mands: executive ability, leadership, ability to supervise, experi- 
ence, and training (27). These suggestions remain at the level of 
generalities and help little in the screening of candidates. Perhaps 
the selection of supervisors should rest with those who elect to 
educate them. 

Has Educational Administration and Supervision met its initial 
objective? From this survey of articles contributed over a forty- 
year period the conclusion is apparent. Through the years the 
meaning of supervision as a professional service has been clearly 
defined. There isn’t much confusion now between the work of the 
administrator and his colleague, the supervisor. Time and investi- 
gation have set clear lines of demarcation and should any over- 
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lapping occur in a particular situation, if better teaching is the 
end result, it matters not by whom the good is done. The activities 
of the supervisor are now fairly standardized. The optimum use 
of them will be conditioned on the supervisor's attitude toward 
her work and her personal fitness for the leadership of others. 

As a resource file for the supervisor the volumes of Educational 
Administration and Supervision are of great value. She has avail- 
able there empirical findings demonstrating various supervisory 
techniques. Articles reporting a successful testing program, a spe- 
cial device for effective classroom visitation, a good example of 
unit teaching, a constructive program capitalizing on superior 
teachers, a representative program of professional growth through 
reading appear fairly regularly. These along with the philosophic 
discussions of supervision strike a balance between the theoretical 
and the practical. The professional education of the individual 
supervisor will enable her to select, modify, and use the materials 


in these volumes effectively. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


HENRY J. DUPONT’ 


Chattanooga Guidance Clinic, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Guidance programs in the schools have existed for some time. 
Often, however, guidance consists merely of testing done at the 
request of someone in the central office interested in figures and 
scores. All too often the principal plays the role of a clerk who 
passes out the tests to the teachers, or who collects test scores to 
to be sent on to the central office. 

A principal can play a more constructive rôle in guidance. In 
fact, he should play a rôle more consistent with his total responsi- 
bility for his school and the learning and development of the chil- 
dren in his school. Recently, the writer, a psychologist, working 
in a school system, was asked by his superintendent to describe the 
principal's rôle in the guidance program. The school system for 
which this material was written was a comparatively small one of 
four thousand pupils. 

Who is responsible for the guidance program? It seems clear that 
the superintendent, through his principals, has the responsibility 
for the guidance program. Every school has a guidance program, 
even if your school does not have a formal program, the students 
are being guided in one way or another. Should there be a guidance 
program, is, therefore, not the question. T he question is: Should 
the guidance program be improved, or, how can the guidance pro- 
gram be improved? The answer to this first question is up to the 
principal and his staff of teachers. For many reasons most good 
principals will be constantly seeking to improve their total pro- 
gram, including their guidance program. 

How can a principal improve the guidance program? The prin- 
cipal certainly has the leadership here. The attitude of the prin- 
cipal toward guidance or pupil development may determine 
whether mere lip service is rendered to the program or whether the 
guidance of pupil development is basic to the whole school pro- 


gram. His main réle therefore is leadership, and he can use this 


or ee 
1 Psychologist with the Clarksville City Schools at the time this paper was 


written. 
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y the atmosphere the teacher sets for the 
pupils. Threatened teachers, for example, are almost certain to 


pal can do are as follows: 
(1) The principal can appoint a guidance committee to study 


mittee to h 


it is more an attitude and a way of think 
their learning difficulties, 
(3) The principal can make sure tha 
in the development of the guidance pro 
(4) The Principal can take the res 
the recommendations of the guidance c 


t the entire staff has a part 
gram. 
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gram. This is often overlooked. As most guidance is in part at 
least dependent on the use of standardized tests of achievement, 
aptitude, reading, interests, and sometimes adjustment, the prin- 
cipal has the responsibility for the testing. It is important that 
parents understand the purpose of the testing, as some parents 
tend to be fearful and suspicious. This fear is usually quickly 
relieved if the principal can explain the constructive use of the 
test results. The principal’s pride in his teachers and their guid- 
ance efforts can give the public confidence in their schools. 

What should the principal do if he has a psychologist availa- 
ble? If the school system has a psychologist or guidance special- 
ist, the principal’s responsibility is still the same, but his work may 
be a little easier because he has a resource person very handy. 
The resource person would be readily available to work with the 
guidance committee, to advise them as a group, and to consult 
with the individual teachers when they need help in their relation- 
ships with a pupil. 

In the absence of a psychologist or specialist in the system, it 
may be necessary for the principal to become better informed on 
some of the technical details of testing so that both he and the 
chairman of the guidance committee can advise teachers on prob- 
lems which come up regarding the administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of the tests they choose to use. Where a psycholo- 
gist or specialist is available it is probably not necessary for the 
principal to have as detailed an understanding of testing, but he 
should be well informed on the interpretation and use of the test 
scores. 

Who should give tests? There is room for a difference of opinion 
on this point. On the one hand, it might be better if one person 
gave all the tests. On the other hand, it might be better if each 
teacher tested her own children because she has a good relation- 
ship with the children, and she can, therefore, evaluate whether 
or not the child’s test performance is truly representative. It is 
true that in order to do the testing the average teacher will need 
training, so it may be necessary to provide in-service training in 
testing, but this can be done in most cases without serious diffi- 
culty. When the teacher gives her own tests it is less threatening to 
the teacher and reduces, to some extent, the danger that group 
averages will be used to evaluate the teacher's instructional skill. 
Each child’s score and how he goes about making this score, is 
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important for what it can tell the teacher about the child. The 
child’s score is not important as a part of a group average which 
may erroneously be used to compare teachers. It is also true that 
the change shown by comparing the difference between fall and 
spring averages is not a good way to measure whether or not a 
class has improved or made progress. This last comparison would 
be useful only if all children developed at the same rate, which 
we know they do not do, and if the tests used were tailor-made 
to test just what the teacher emphasized in her instruction. Tests 
are most useful when they are given each year, so that the scores 
can be used to show developmental trends, and for what the 
qualitative analysis of the child’s test performance can tell the 
teacher about his learning problems. 

Some general rules about the principal and the testing program. 
Just as the principal, through the authority giy 
superintendent, is responsible for the general in 
gram, so also is the principal responsible for th 
the test results. The principal is responsible for 
child receives from a teacher, He i 
havior of the teachers w 
results. 

While it would be a good thing if the 
teachers on the administration, scoring, 
testing, it is unlikely that this will be possible in many cases. It 
certainly is his responsibility to see that his teachers do get the 
help and training they need and he should take the leadership 
in organizing in-service training in all phases of guidance, 

It is necessary that the principal know the general character- 
istics of the tests being used, he should have some understanding 


of their reliability, their validity, and their appropriate use. 


In regard to the use of tests in general, the principal should 
know that: 


en him by the 
structional pro- 
e proper use of 
the treatment a 
s also responsible for the be- 
hich results from a knowledge of test 


principal could train his 
and interpretation of the 


(1) Their use must be consistent with the general aim of the 
instructional program; 


; in other words, to maximize the growth 
of each child. 


(2) Their use is always constructive, that is, whatever the re- 
sults may tell about a child, these results considered as a whole 
always suggest some approach to the child, which will be better 
for the child than if no information about the child was available. 
The big advantage that test results give is that they show indi- 
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vidual differences which in turn enables more individualized in- 
struction. 

(3) Test results should always be considered an addition to the 
knowledge the teacher already has about the child. They should 
never be considered the only source of information we have on 
the child. They should seldom be accepted as a contradiction to 
all other evidence about a child, but should be considered as 
supplementary to the teacher’s knowledge and understanding of 


the child. 
SUMMARY 


It is important that the principal recognize that good guidance 
is never just testing. Testing is a part of guidance, as test results 
can help a teacher to know a child, but good guidance is first 
of all a desire to understand so that one can help. Teachers can 
help and guide pupils in many ways: they can advise, they can 
counsel, they can urge, they can support by indicating their 
understanding and acceptance, and they can guide by helping 
the child face reality by setting firm but realistic limits. Achieve- 
ment, aptitude, interest, and adjustment tests can add to a 
teacher’s understanding of the child so she can then guide wisely. 
In all of this the principal’s most important responsibility is 


leadership. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


RICHARD F. DeFOREST: 
Clarkstown Central School, New City, New York 


In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the need 
for earlier identification and proper handling of pupil needs and 
problems. With this awareness has come a growing concern that 
school policies and programs should be planned and operated in 
ways which will foster a positive mental health point of view and 
lead to the more adequate adjustment and personal development 
of a greater number of pupils. 

In accord with this awareness, people have been talking and 
writing about “elementary school guidance.” Books and articles 
have been written in which the term “guidance” has been used to 
cover a multitude of concepts—mental health, child adjustment, 


“developmental curriculum- 
has become a phrase 
onceptions and many 
uded, do we transplant 
ary level, what type of 
elementary school level. 
elementary school 
n indicate, is the 
vices and functions 


m any other school 
unit. It must be recognized, whatever the school unit involved 


that guidance is one and the same process, with the basic aim of 


ble adjustments. It is 
ervices are unchanging 
ough certain functions 


s in emphasis, guidance 
evel to another, but all 


defined as assistance to individuals in making the 
adjustments, has certain implications equally appli- 


1 Richard F. DeForest is Coördinator of Pupil Personnel Services in 
Clarkstown Central School, New City, New York. 
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cable at any period of the school life of the child. Its emphasis 
upon individual adjustment not only necessitates its inclusion as 
one of the pupil personnel services, but mandates its close working 
relationship with other pupil personnel services, such as attendance, 
psychological services, health, testing and services for the handi- 
capped. While its optimal functioning is dependent upon trained 
personnel and a coördinating agent, a completely successful guid- 
ance program demands extensive participation by teachers and 
other school staff members. Guidance services must play chiefly a 
preventive rôle in terms of maladjustments, but they must assume 
responsibility for remedial assistance, when necessary, either 
through their own functions or by proper referrals. 

An individual can be assisted to attainment of the best adjust- 
ment only if his needs are understood. While guidance is based 
upon the recognition of individual differences, it acknowledges the 
existence of certain needs common to all pupils. These needs may 
vary in kind according to school level, but it is much more likely 
that they differ in degree of intensity. Establishment of guidance 


es in the elementary school requires, then, attention first to 
tary school pupils. The ultimate 


dure will stem from an under- 


servic 
the common needs of elemen 
guidance organization and proce 


standing of these needs. 
What are the needs of elementary school pupils? Physically, 


development of a sound body structure in a wholesome physical 
setting and through good habits of health and personal hygiene is 
paramount for the elementary school youngster. A child may be 
suffering from an asthmatic condition, hay fever, vitamin defi- 
ciency or a glandular disturbance. These conditions, as well as 
organic infections, defective vision, and varying degrees of deaf- 
ness sometimes g0 undetected for years, with the result that the 
pupil is falsely regarded as retarded, undesirably agressive or with- 
drawn. Any significant deviation in behavior or learning should 
be investigated from the standpoint of possible physical reasons. 
Through a healthy psychological climate and through the inculca- 
tion of mental hygiene principles, the child must feel secure, loved, 
recognized, and accepted in his social group. Educationally speak- 
ing, he should like school and its activities, because he experiences 
success through good study and thinking habits, a personally 
suitable curriculum, use of his individual abilities and assets, living 
in a democratic atmosphere and a satisfactory transition from 
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grade to grade. While vocational needs are especially apparent in 
the adolescent, exploration of interests and abilities, the world of 
work, and work attitudes have a definite place on the elementary 
school level. 

One important service of the guidance program has always been 
the individual inventory, a continuous account of the growth and 
development of the child usually maintained through the cumula- 
tive record. Since the maximal adjustment of the child is depend- 
ent upon a realization of his needs, both common and individual, 
a primary objective of guidance services on the elementary school 
level is provision for this individual inventory, for it insures a 
knowledge and an understanding of the child. For every pupil, 
there should exist such minimal information as personal statistics, 
home and family background, pre-school, school and out-of-school 
experiences, standardized test results, health data, strengths and 
weaknesses, interests and plans. Such information is continuously 
gathered, supplied and used by all school personnel. 

Orientation, another guidance function, is the process by which 
the pupil is introduced to the school and new school situations in 
such a manner that he feels comfortable and at ease in them. 
Orientation procedures should be instituted prior to school entry, 
on the opening day of school and subsequent days, between grades 
and between school units, such as the elementary and junior high 
schools. They must also be provided for new pupils who enter 
school after the term has begun. Interschool orientation presup- 
poses a close articulation between the units involved. 

Counseling, usually given through the interview, consists of 
assistance to an individual with a problem through face-to-face 
meetings and conversations with an individual qualified to help 
him. It is an important guidance activity in the elementary school 
and opportunities for individual counseling must exist. On the 
elementary school level, the counseling process, as it involves 
students, is informative since the pupil receives information con- 
cerning himself and his environment and help in its interpretation; 
with these objectives, the process is at the same time adjustive. 
The interviewer gains increased insight into the child’s back- 
ground, feelings and attitudes, and into possible causes of his 
behavior. An additional outcome from pupil counseling may be 
the realization that the counselee should be referred for assistance 
to other school or out-of-school agencies. The counseling process, 
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as it involves parents, is both informative and interpretative as 


regards the child and the school environment; it is simultaneously 
adjustive, since it seeks codperative and harmonious action on the 
part of the home and the school in working with the child. 

Placement, as a guidance function in the elementary school, im- 
plies the satisfactory adjustment of the pupil to grade, group and 
subject. Each child has his own background of experience, physical 
and mental growth rates, abilities, interests, achievement level 
and personality traits. Guidance is concerned with these individual 
variations and assesses and reassesses each carefully in the place- 
ment of the child. Through placement activity, each child is intro- 
duced to and maintained in grades and groups commensurate with 
his physical, mental and social capacities. Placement must include 
special schedule arrangements for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. 

Occupational and educational information can be meaningful in 
the elementary school. Emphasis should be placed upon vocational 
exploration with the aims of gradually introducing the pupil to 
the world of work and of inculcating in him desirable work habits. 
A consideration of the number of pupils who fail to complete or 
even enter high school indicates that this vocational exploration 
is a basic need for many of our elementary school youth. The edu- 
cational information program will include frequent explanations 
to and conferences with parents about their children’s educational 
potentialities, progress and program. It will include methods and 
materials for instilling in youngsters proper habits of thinking and 

will enter into the counseling 


studying. Educational information 
of failing students and into orientation to the next school level 


when future subjects and courses and their values are presented. 


Broadly speaking, the guidance function of follow-up has as its 
mination of the adjustment status of pupils 


ling or after completion of some phase of the 


educational program. Since elementary school youngsters are 
undergoing constant change in the developmental and growth 
process, it is recognized that some cases of maladjustment are 
certain to occur. These will require the services of specialists, such 
as the psychologist, visiting teacher, remedial teacher, nurse and 
for study and remedial action. 
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and reévaluated in the light of pupil growth and development. 
Cumulative records must be periodically examined to ascertain 
whether further follow-up is necessary. 

Tt can now be reiterated that whatever the school unit involved, 
guidance is one and the same process. All its functions exist in 
the elementary or secondary school. School level will offset these 
functions only in the degree of emphasis exercised, in the tech- 
niques employed, and in the individuals charged with fulfillment 
of them. 


THE INTERVIEW AND THE CURRICULUM 
BENJAMIN M. SACHS 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


RATIONALE 


In an interview with a young man of sixteen, attending a high 
school in the San Rafael City school district, items came out which 
have a number of implications for the study of the secondary 
curriculum. This young man, Richard von B.,! was at the time of 
the interview, a defeated youngster. Much of his defeat related 
to his family. This material appeared in later interviews. How- 
ever, in this, his first interview, he comments about factors in the 
secondary school which contribute to his sense of defeat. It is these 
comments which we wish to examine in order that we might obtain 
some insight concerning the effect of some of the present practices 
upon an adolescent. 

This, of course, has been done in the past by statistical analysis 
and by excerpts from various interviews. Here we propose to 
examine the single protocol of a first interview in considerable de- 
tail for the same purpose. The procedure to be used is as follows: 
as the interview proceeds, we will append footnotes suggesting 
some of the implications involved. The reader might wish to add 
f his own, or to differ with some of the comments made. 
However, regardless of whether additional comments should be 
made or different conclusions reached, the implications for educa- 
tion, we believe, will become apparent as we proceed. 

The material was tape-recorded during the month of November, 
1955. It is impossible to indicate the tone of despair that pervaded 
the entire interview and the difficulties in obtaining the material, 
although this may be apparent somewhat because of the necessity 
on the part of the interviewer to return again and again to the 
same subject in order to obtain a response. In addition, much ma- 


some 0. 


to see the name of the individual almost 
this has been done at the request of the 
deal of satisfaction and status 


2J¢ might surprise the reader 
revealed in this way- However, 
student who is apparently obtaining a great 
by being part of the interview and being named in this article. In fact, he 
wished his entire name revealed. Several teachers felt, however, that this 


would be undesirable, and so this compromise was reached. 
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terial needed to be introduced as reassurance in order to help the 
young man articulate. 3 at E 

The purpose of the interview, in addition to gaining understand- 
ing of the youngster, was to find out from him what a school pro- 
gram could do to help. This, of course, meant that it was slanted 
toward teacher-training as well as guidance, although, as will be 
seen, the two overlap considerably. l 

A year later, twenty-five teachers listened to the interview. The 
footnotes which form the body of the article actually were, in a 


considerable measure, suggested by a number of these teachers in 
private conferences. 


THE INTERVIEW 


The interviewer’s words are indicated by the letter “I” and the 
student’s words are indicated by the initial “R”, 


I: Now, let’s see, where were we? Let’s see if we can’t get back of some 


of this. You say you failed two subjects, 
R: Yeah. 


I: What two were they? 
R: Uh... 
I: This is kind of silly, 
tape recording). 
: Crafts and English. 


R 

I: How did you happen to get into Crafts? 
R: I... Want me to tell th 
I 
R 


I know; because we did this, but we lost it (the 


e (trailing off) (pause) .., 
: Yeah, 


: I tried to take Physiology and he wouldn 
Crafts. 

I: What happened in Physiology? 

R: I had the same teacher last year in Biology and ... the last part of the 
year I fooled around and so he wouldn’t let me take Physiology? 

I: Why do you fool around? 

R: I dunno, Just fool around, 

I: Did you apologize to him? 

R: Yeah. I said I wouldn’t fool around 


’t let me, so I had to take 


if he would give me another 


* The question arises whether a person who has failed in one area should 
or should not be given an opportunity to try another in which the same 
teacher teaches, 


* Perhaps a peculiarity of secondary 


formity seems to be of such importance that when the individual makes an 
attempt to conform, he may still be rej 


loses his right even to try because 
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chance; but he wouldn’t do it, so I had to take Crafts ... and I didn’t 


wanna ... I didn’t like the ideas 

What’s going to happen to you? 

: I dunno. (interruption by someone at the office door) 

bbe don’t know what’s going to happen? 

: No. 

What’s going to become of you? 

: I dunno. 

What did you say before? 

: Be a bum. 

Do you want to be? 

: No? 

But you don’t see any other way out, huh? 

: I dunno. (hardly heard) 

: You have no plan?’ 

No. 

Think anybody's interested in you over there? 

: (long pause) Over where? 

: Over at the high school. 

: Probably not ... they probably 
see why they should be‘ 

Is there anybody that you would want to go to particularly? 

: I dunn ... I dunno. 

Tell me, do you feel that you are 

: No, not happy- 

: Why not? 

R: I just ... I just don 


have just so many kids ... I don’t 


BH rn ra ni oo 


very happy over there? 


leyt n 


% feel that I belong there®* 


estion as to the degree of importance of parental 
d wishes regarding course selection irrespective 
nformity concepts, may we not be saying, 


1 One might raise the qu 
and student aspirations an 
of our wishes. In keeping with co 
“We know what’s best”? 

5 When Richard indicates that he will be a “bum,” even though he does not 
wish to be one, he is arriving at a point of view of himself which Allport, in 
his study related to prejudice (2), indicates is the most insidious form of all, 

e concept of his inferiority. We have a simi- 
lar situation here when a youngster accepts his own destruction. 

a You might question whether at the age of sixteen some plan should not 
have emerged in the mind of the interviewee, however flexible it might be; 
and whether it was not the responsibility of the instructional program to 
give some sense 0 i i ô 

1 Here Richard i 
ers, but acceptable to him. It is interesting to note that when the tape was 
played and teachers heard this statement, they were quite struck by it. Not 


only is the subject defeated, but h 


hold at this point for his defeat. 


s Much has been discussed about “belongingness” in courses related to 
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I: Why? I know I’m always asking why, but I am really trying to find out 

i so that maybe we can help. After all, I don’t know. i 

R: I dunno ... just some reason ts I just don’t feel I belong there. 

I: Does anybody take an interest in you over there? 

R: Not that I know of ... Mr. E, I guess ... maybe 

I: But he failed you, huh? 

R: I just didn’t ... I flunked that test. 

I: You didn’t do any work on it? 

R: No, I didn’t ... (not clear) . 
any work.’ 

I: What do you think we could do? 

R: We're back where we started from, 

I: Aren’t we, though. We're alwa: 
interviewer sighs deeply. 
work in that? 

R: I don’t want to try to get in there again. 

I: Why? 

R: 'Cause I ...I...1 tol 
What’s done is do: 


... (trailing off). 


-- I don’t like grammar so I didn’t do 


now. 
ys back where we started. (long pause; 
2) If you could get into Physiology, would you 


ld the teacher once, I am not going begging ... 
ne. I could take it next year ... if I’m still here. 


ink might happen between now and next year? 
R: Maybe I'll get kicked out of school .. 


- I dunno. 
I: How’s your demerits? 
R: Ihave 91 left... (both talking at once). 
I: That isn’t bad, (pause) Do you have a girl friend? 
R: No. 
I: Ever? 
R: No. 


I: Do you go to dances? 
ea 


curriculum and instruction, Here, however, we see this feeling of alienness 


operating in terms of an individual. One might ask whether in reality we do 
not penalize rather than enhance di 


servation that both the gifted and th 


Severe feelings of “non-belongingness z 
whether past soluti 


matter of fact, this sense of “ 
lems of our entire society (6) 
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R: No. 

I: Did you ever go to one? 

R: No. 

I: What do you do?* 

R: Stay home. 

I: What do you do when you stay home? 

R: Watch television. 

I: You enjoy it? 

R: Yeah. I like to watch television. 

I: Sometimes feel lonesome? 

R: Yeah. (long pause) 

I: Tell me ... do you think you’re happy? 

R: No. 

I: Why not? 

R: (pause) Just don’t think so. 

I: Do you think anybody cares about you? 

R: I guess my mother does ... she’s about the only one, I guess. 

I: Father? 

R: He has... they’re separated ... he has his own family to take care of 7* 

I: What do you think a school could do to help a guy like you? Just forget 
this school, or any school, and that we are talking about you. Suppose 
we are talking about a guy named Joe Jones who doesn’t know where 
he is going, who is lonesome ... not in anything, and can’t get in the 
right courses ... what could we do to help? 

R: Actually, I don’t know, ’cause there’s so many kids. I mean ... how 
could they stop the ball for one?* 


“Tn a great many of our secondary schools we have established an activity 
program on the assumption that it functions as a transition for the young- 
ster into the adult world. In some instances, however, the clubs, the athletics 
programs, and the social activities that have been established, have been 
established in such a way as to admit of participation by only those students 
who have already achieved a good deal of maturity in this sphere. 

On the other hand, youngsters like Richard find it too difficult to move 
toward these activities, and even though they are in greatest need of con- 
tact with the peer group, the structure prevents their being served because 
their own immobility interferes with their obtaining this kind of experience. 

* Richard here indicates some of his family background which in subse- 
quent interviews comes out more and more. However, the purpose of the 
footnote here is to suggest that accepting disturbed family situations as 
being the primary reason for difficulties, and leaving it there, is simply self- 
defeating. While this may be true for the most part, it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest possible means of modifying our own processes in order 
to attempt to help the individual regardless of the family circumstances. 
When we move in this direction, we may in fact find ourselves in a much 
better position to become partners of the family and to work out the prob- 
lem coéperatively. 

13 Here again Richard indicates the acceptance of a structure. The state- 
ment “How could they stop the ball for one?” is a challenging one. There is 
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I: Why? I know I’m always asking why, but I am really trying to find out 
. so that maybe we can help. After all, I don’t know. 
R: I dunno ... just some reason ... I just don’t feel I belong there. 
3 body take an interest in you over there? E 
na rie I ee of ... Mr. E, I guess ... maybe ... (trailing off). 
I: But he failed you, huh? 
R: I just didn’t ... I flunked that test. 
I: You didn’t do any work on it? ; 
R: No, I didn’t ... (not clear) .., I don’t like grammar so I didn’t do 
any work.’ 
I: What do you think we could do? 
R: We're back where we started from, now. 
I: Aren’t we, though. We're alway: 
interviewer sighs deeply”) If 
work in that? 
R: I don’t want to 
I: Why? 


S back where we started. (long pause; 
you could get into Physiology, would you 


try to get in there again. 


I am not going begging ... 
year ... if I’m still here. 
n now and next year? 


R: I have 91 left ++. (both talking at once). 
t bad. (pause) Do you have a girl friend? 


T: Ever? 

R: No. 

I: Do you go to dances? 
eT 
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: Did you ever go to one? 

: No. 

: What do you do?™ 

: Stay home. 

: What do you do when you stay home? 

: Watch television. 

: You enjoy it? 

: Yeah. I like to watch television. 

Sometimes feel lonesome? 

: Yeah. (long pause) 

Tell me ... do you think you’re happy? 

No. 

: Why not? 

: (pause) Just don’t think so. 

: Do you think anybody cares about you? 

: I guess my mother does ... she’s about the only one, I guess. 

: Father? 

: He has... they’re separated ... he has his own family to take care of? 
What do you think a school could do to help a guy like you? Just forget 
this school, or any school, and that we are talking about you. Suppose 
we are talking about a guy named Joe Jones who doesn’t know where 
he is going, who is lonesome ... not in anything, and can’t get in the 
right courses ... what could we do to help? 

R: Actually, I don’t know, ’cause there’s so many kids. I mean ... how 
could they stop the ball for one?” 


FA COU ad dE R tig Pt bg et eg et 


= In a great many of our secondary schools we have established an activity 
program on the assumption that it functions as a transition for the young- 
ster into the adult world. In some instances, however, the clubs, the athletics 
programs, and the social activities that have been established, have been 
established in such a way as to admit of participation by only those students 
who have already achieved a good deal of maturity in this sphere. 

On the other hand, youngsters like Richard find it too difficult to move 
toward these activities, and even though they are in greatest need of con- 
tact with the peer group, the structure prevents their being served because 
their own immobility interferes with their obtaining this kind of experience, 

* Richard here indicates some of his family background which in subse- 
quent interviews comes out more and more. However, the purpose of the 
footnote here is to suggest that accepting disturbed family situations ag 
being the primary reason for difficulties, and leaving it there, is simply self- 
defeating. While this may be true for the most part, it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest possible means of modifying our own Processes in order 
to attempt to help the individual regardless of the family circumstance 
When we move in this direction, we may in fact find ourselves in 9 a ‘a 
better position to become partners of the family and to work out the Bg 
lem coéperatively. prob- 
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I: Let’s forget there’s so many kids. Say there are just a few kids, What 
` would happen? What do you suggest? 

a ee anf con like to have happen to you? If it could? 
t: You mean anything? (incredulous laugh)" 

: Anything. 

; ike ... 

Gea me. Just tell me. I’ve got this on a tape ... maybe I'll 
play it back; maybe it'll give me some ideas. 

: It’s hard to say. 

Yeah, well go ahead. What do you want? What would you really like? 
What would you really enjoy? ... make you stand up straight and 
look the world straight in the eye? Right now, you've got your head 
ducked down and have no plans ., 2° 

: (low and slow) To feel that I’ve accomplished something2* 

Now, say that again. If we could figure out something that would 
make you feel how? 

: Like I’d accomplished something. 

: Done something, huh? 

: Something like making the honor roll. 

Like making the honor roll” 

: Yeah. I really never had 
What else might do it? 


: I don’t... I dont... go out for more sports28 
Well, what would make you less lonely? 


me REE 


ri 


a good report card. 


Honea 


p abou “belongingness ;” now he speaks 
how this fits in with our concept of success ag needed 
o incredulous at this j 
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R: I guess if I went to some dances ... or somep’n like that ... (trailing 

out). 

I: Well, what would you want us to do? Could we give you ... we couldn’t 
very well give you all A’s ... that’s not in the cards” ... but something 
that we could do. What could a school do for a fellow like yourself? 

: (long pause) I don’t ... Find out why he doesn’t like it. 

: Well, I found out why he doesn’t like it. You don’t like it because 
you're lonely; don’t like it because you goof off and get kicked out; 

I know why you don’t make the honor roll ... I know all these things. 
You don’t like it because you don’t know where you are going. Now, 
what I want to know is, what can we do for you? Let's suppose .. - Let’s 
forget this is San Rafael High School; let’s suppose this is & high school 
that is going to do everything it can do to help every kid. What would 


Ha 


2 The question arises, “Why?” Why cannot this be done? Have we in- 
vented a device which in itself tends to be almost as destructive as helpful? 
Are we using grades to help, to classify, or to hurt? Which of these pre- 
dominantly emerges? The author has seen one young man on the verge of 
suicide because of an “all F” report card. Interestingly enough, this young 
man is not mentally retarded, but quite brilliant, and, in fact, designs his 
own electronics equipment. 

It might be argued that the vast majority of children adjust to this ap- 
proach; and while this is undoubtedly true, further study should attempt 
to deal with the question, “What secondary cues are we establishing?” We 
may be suggesting that there are first-class and second-class citizens in our 
school framework, while what we may really wish to say is that differences 
are desirable in a democracy. 

Some student may need to be failed on a report card in order for him to 
learn certain important things. It is also possible to fail a student academi- 
cally without failing him personalogically. Have we made the two synony- 
mous? Is the failing student a “bad” person and the “A” student a “good” 
person? Might we be nearer the truth if we said the “failing student is a 
non-conforming person”? ... the “A student is a conforming one”? If this 
is so, then are we not in a sense reducing the need in a democracy for the 
creative non-conformist? 

Notice that Richard is able to accept failure from a teacher who takes an 
interest in him personally, as above. The question is not one of destroying 
the structure, but rather one of looking into it as to how it might be used more 


successfully for purposes of assistance rather than of classification and 


punishment; for purposes of guidance rather than success or failure. 
need success certain grades 


Is it possible that we could give students who : 
before they have achieved that success just as we buy on credit before we 
are able to pay? The writer has seen a few teachers ask students what grade 
they would be willing to pay for in the succeeding grade period on exactly 
this premise. Very often the youngster does not set his sights very high, 
but high enough so that he is not disgraced by his report card. Quite often 
he may be able to go to work to pay for what he has “purchased.” Should 


he not work, obviously, as in society, he loses his credit rating. 
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` ioned that you would like to be on the honor roll or 
Hos ney E EAN] right, what else would you like? 
RR of indecision not distinguishable as words) To 
j every ... class that I like. : n 
I: For instance, what kind of classes would you like? What would make 
ik 2 
R: Uh. RE I don’t know ... I don’t know what I want to be, so 
’ I don’t know what classes to take. : Í 
I: Well, what could we do to help you? See what you are doing, Rich,... 
you are putting us in a spot where we don’t know where to turn. 
R: Well, I don’t ... I don’t know where to turn. I don’t know where to 
turn (long pause). 
I: Suppose you had a teacher who was interested in you. Would that 
help you? 
R: I guess so. I don’t know. 
I: Is there anybody that has ever invited you to go to a dance? 
R: No. 
I: Would that help? 
R: I don’t know how to dance, so I wouldn’t want to go. 
I: Suppose somebody offered to teach you how? 
R: Uhn. 
I: Would that help? 
R: No. 
I: Why not? 
R: ’Cause, I don’t know, Uhn. (long pause) Just don’ 
dances. (long pause)” 
I: Well, suppose you think about this for a week and then tell me what a 
ee mt f 7 Tr a guy like you to make a guy like you feel better. 
elp 


-.. have ... 


't want to go to any 


R: Changing on) I don’t like the way they ...I don’t like the way they do 
things 
I: What? 


R: Well, I dunno, Itry.. 


«I try to just have some books and 
work by myself, I can’t 


» you know, 
learn by a teacher, 
I: Why not? 


school as he sees it, 

; 2 Richard begins to bring out the fact that one of his problems is wishing to 
disagree with authority. D eement is certainly one of the cornerstones 
of the democratic process. The i 
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I: Well, can’t you disagree with 'em? 

R: I do. 

I: Then what happens? 

R: (pause) There isn’t anything ... They have to teach .. ae 

I: Well, what do you mean, you disagree with them ... disagree with them 
about what? 

R: Well, like in History. If I could just have ... get a history book and 
read it and write out some stuff or outline or something like that ... be 
better ... I don’t know.* 

I: Well, you're doing all right. You always say ... end up with, “I don’t 
know” ... “I don’t know.” I want to know. I want to know what we can 
do to help. 

R: Well ... it’s impossible. 

I: Why is it impossible? 

R: (Pause) 

I: Huh? 

R: Just is. 

I: You mean you think the teachers are too busy? Have too many kids? 

R: I don’t know how to explain it. (long pause) 

I: Do you think they care about you? 

R: (breaking in) ... like last year in World History: I used to like History, 
but after I got here, it just isn’t interesting, the way they teach it.” 

I: Why? What was wrong? 

R: Idon’t know. Sometimes I don’t think that half the teachers know what 
they are talking about, myself” 

I: Why? 

R: They just don’t run ... Some of the teachers I had just didn’t seem to 
run the class right.” 

I: Was there too much noise in the class? 

R: No, I can’t ... I can’t squawk about that ... because I was the one 
that was making it.” 


threatening to the instructor or the supervisor or the administrator that it 


is not acceptable in any form?” 

* Richard protects the teachers even though his non-conformity cannot 
be accepted or channelized. He accepts the fact that teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to do otherwise. 

“Richard begins now to talk about curriculum from a 
of view. It should be noted that this is an unrealistic approach to 
even in Richard’s own case because one of his real difficulties, as indicated 
in his interview, is a feeling of lonesomeness. Yet he is suggesting a process 
that would tend to make him more isolated than ever. Note what happens 
next. 

* Here Richard is beginning to comment on the curriculum in a way that 
is more commensurate with some of his problems. 

2 As he becomes more realistic, he begins to evaluate teachers as they 
affect him as a person, and his protection of them begins to disappear. 

” Richard is able to accept (intellectually, at least) the fact that he is a 
disturbing factor. 


“methods” point 
curriculum 
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did you feel? 
omens Uhr ee R Tust that maybe if the teacher would try to 
a a pee more interesting there would be less noise. 
I: What would you suggest to make the class more interesting? ; 
R: Well, (mumble) I dunno ... Let the kids have a more active part in 
i the class instead of the teacher just talking a lot ... like the teacher 
knows it all ... like that.” 
I: And if you differed in opinion, you got into trouble? Is that it? 
R: Naw ...no. I just lost interest and I just fooled around.” S 
I: (interruption by intercommunication telephone) Oh, all right, have him 
come in, I guess. 
I: Well, I don’t know. Maybe we ought to think about it some more. What 


we could do to help. Would that help? Just sit still a while. Do you 
think that would help? 


R: I guess so. 


I: What you said ... let me sce if I get this right. What you said is: That 
you feel that nob 


ody cares particularly about you. Is that right?™ 
R: Yeah, 
I: You feel that’s true? 


* This, of course, 
and curriculum rese 


um which is also in keeping 
in keeping with his own needs. Certainly, 
ments: “best practice,” “individual needs,” 


t can be part of the same group process and readily inte- 
grated, if methods are devised to establish this (8), 


© This is the real tragedy—the loss of interest. This loss was so great that 
the young man had failed himself to the 


calls, third persons, 
which could be hear 
interview itself, 


may carry on an insightful interview even though the halls are noisy, other 
students are working, and so forth. 


“The purpose of the interviewer was to Sum up the interview at this 
point. 
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: Yeah. 

Ok. Second, you don’t feel that some of your classes are as interesting 
as they should be. Is that right? 

: Sure. 

And you also say ... and I’m just putting this down so that we have this 
... that you think that the students ought to participate more actively 
in the class. Huh? 

: Yeah. 

How? For instance. Just give me a for instance. 

: (long pause) 

You don’t know, huh? 

: No“ 

And then you are saying that ... that you don’t think there would be 
much point in going back to ... to this teacher and talking, you tried 
that. 

: I wouldn’t go back to him. 

: Why? 

: ‘Cause I wouldn’t. 

: Xok don’t think he accepted the apology? 

: No. 

Well, suppose you do this for me, Rich. Maybe we can get together 
next week, and you think about this ... I am quite serious about this 
... How can a school ... I don’t know all the answers. I know so few 
of them. I am kind of relying on kids to teach me ..- I know you are 
grinning because this sounds silly, but it’s true“ ... on what we can 
really do. Here’s a school, see; lot's of people, lots of rooms, lots of 
equipment. What can we really do to change this so that you won’t feel 
quite this ... way, huh? Would you do that for me? 


a=) 


Pin 


aiee mi 


a ae 


R: TU try. 

I: Just anything at all. Let’s forget it’s San Rafael High and you; let’s 
think about a kid and a school; what can the school do? Huh? Is that 
fair enough? 

R: Yeah. 

I: OK. Do you want to come in about 3:00 o’clock next Tuesday? 

R: OK. 

I: Is that all right with you? 


teacher and the supervisor. One 
defeated under his present con- 
to his unhappiness by sug- 


© Of course, this is really the rôle of the 
could hardly expect solutions from a person 
ditions, although Richard hints at one solution D 
gesting a sense of accomplishment. A year later, however, during & subse- 
quent interview, he is full of interesting and exciting suggestions and 
presents quite a realistic program for establishing success for youngsters. 

“The statement, “I am kind of relying on kids to teach me,” is, of course, 
one that is constantly referred to in texts on curriculum and guidance 
under such chapter heads as “We Learn from the Children.” However, the 
question arises whether we make this really clear to youngsters in our 
contacts with them. 
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TA ae something. Are you enjoying this? Or is it a aial of a pain? 
R: No; it isn’t pain. At least, I’m getting out of English: 
I: (Laugh) At least you are. Is that the reason? 

R: Yeah. But I don’t know ... still ... It’s OK, 

I: Is it that you would rather not go to English ... that .. 
R: That’s about half of it. 


I: Half of it. Well ... Well, if we made it another time would you still 
want to come? 


R: Yeah. 

I: OK. (laugh) What do you think of today’ 
have any idea? 

R: We're just right back where we started. 

I: I think you are right. But maybe the end result will be this, Richard ... 
it might not ... We might not do anything for you, but at least if we 
get some ideas about what we can do in our school ... from you, maybe 


it won't help you, but it will help someone else. Did you ever think of 
that? 


R: (mumble) 


I: It’s true. It’s truer than you think. Well, thanks a lot. 
R: OK. 


I: It’s nice to see you. I'll see you next week, huh? 
R: OK. 


I: Swell. 


. (pause) 


’s discussion? At all? Do you 


SUMMARY 


In summary, much of what has b 


een indicated in the body of the 
interview and in th 


not new at all. These matters 
restated over and over again. Certainly the 
Richard indicate a way to reach the youngster 
who is lost.3° It is impossible to organize curriculum methods in 
wo things obtaining: first, an ability of the 
teacher to see into the dynamics of youngsters, particularly those 
with more serious problems, and, second, an ability of the teacher 


this is a stereotyped answer. 


z , and Richard does 
not mean this, It should also b 


r is also pushing in 


fore, in developing skills regarding we are also develop- 
ing skills to deal with the proble: EOE 


e vast majority of adolescents. 
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to see into his own rigidities in order to evaluate them in light of 
the service he is rendering to the group.** 

One of the questions that may arise is, “Have we the time and 
energy to deal with such problems?” Richard himself asks the 
question and answers by saying, “No.” However, it is possible that 
we have overlooked several important facets of this matter. First, 
in attempting to modify the curriculum and procedures in terms 
of an individual who is himself in somewhat desperate straits, we 
are obviously, by hypothesis, making an attempt to help the in- 
dividual. What may be even more important, is the fact that we 
are in effect modifying and extending our own processes and skills, 
thus enabling us, as teachers and supervisors, to become more 
effective. Finally, and most important of all, we may in effect be 
teaching understanding and tolerance to all the persons who ob- 
serve this process going on between the teacher and the particular 
individual being served. Thus, we are doing more than helping 
one person—we are, in effect, helping ourselves and teaching to 
others the heart of the democratic way—the dignity and impor- 
tance of the individual no matter where he is. 

Lastly, and this should not be underestimated, there is a real 


sense of pleasure and creative power in working with people in this 


way—a pleasure which we deny ourselves if we avoid it, and a 
power which is wholesome rather than destructive—which builds 


rather than tears down, and which enhances everyone rather than 
setting up hierarchical concepts. 
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